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THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 


StanpinG back a little from the noisy street, and 
rising in grand silence, is a large gloomy building 
studded with regular rows of long windows. It 
scarcely needs the inscription—‘East-end Hos- 
pital ; Supported by Voluntary Subscriptions ’— 
running along the front in large letters, to tell 
us we are standing before one of those tremendous 
monuments of human suffering, the contempla- 
tion of which must cause the hardest heart to 
ache. There, where the strife and noise of the 
world are shut out, and the stillness of pain reigns 
paramount, the grim struggle against death and 
disease is always carried on. Day and night, 
though there is never noise, there is ever move- 
ment throughout that great building ; and when 
all the surrounding houses are dark and the 
traffic hushed, lights still shine from those numer- 
ous windows, and the unceasing care of the sick 
and suffering continues without arrest. 

Though the hospital displays a large frontage 
to the busy street, its full extent is not at once 
visible to the eye. There are four wings stretch- 
ing back from the main building, which have 
been added at different times ; and beyond these, 
again, are various houses appropriated to the use 
of the matron, chaplain, nurses, and others. The 
space enclosed by these edifices forms a small 
sheltered garden, where the patients approaching 
convalescence can sit and sun themselves ; where 
the students can get a game of tennis, or the 
nurses stroll beneath the shade of a few sooty 
limes. The size of the wings just permits of 
two long parallel wards, connected by open arches, 
on each floor ; and the two wards on the ground- 
floor of the western wing are those set aside 
for the treatment of children. They are the 
brightest wards in all the hospital: there are 
more pictures on the walls, more plants in the 
windows, and gayer quilts on the beds, than in 
any other part of the building. Fifty little cribs 
are ranged in rows down the walls, and in nearly 
every crib a small child, clad in a scarlet jacket, 
a sitting or lying. Here and there between the 


tables which occupy the centre of the ward are 
swinging cradles with red curtains; also a doll’s 
house, a rocking-horse, and reclining or wheel- 
couches break the monotonous line of beds. 
Altogether, the effect is one of brightness, light, 
and space: the long perspective of tidy cribs, 
the nurses in white caps and aprons, and the 
spotlessness of tables, lockers, and all other 
articles, appear almost miraculous in contrast 
with the smuttiness and dirt which pervade most 
private houses and offices in London. 

Though all the small patients are suffering 
from some injury, the sound of moans or sobs 
is seldom heard; rather there is a gentle noise 
of laughter and childish chatter, and the patter 
of small feet on the boarded floor, Coming into 
these cool airy wards out of the endless rush and 
noise of city streets, there is a sense of peace and 
rest ; and one immediately divines that it may 
be a good thing for many a child to be forced 
to abide for a while in this atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and order. From hunger and want and 
dirty overcrowded homes, these little ones, when 
their misery culminated in some accident or ill- 
ness, have found their way to this pleasant place, 
where there is always plenty to eat and lots of 
light and fresh air ; where toys are plentiful, and 
boxes play music, and a gentle, skilful nurse 
pays attention to all those small wants, which, 
too probably, were utterly neglected by a drunken 
or an overworked mother. We hear so muclt\ 
about ‘maternal instinct’ and a ‘mother’s care,’ 
that we are apt to overlook the well-established 
fact that in the outside community one child 
in every five dies from improper feeding or 
carelessness. There is no limit to the indiscre- 
tions of an East-end mother; she regards beef- 
steak and gin as suitable nourishment for a 
year-old baby ; or will shut a child of two up 
in a room where there is a large fire blazing 
and no guard. What wonder that one of the 
‘Sister’s’ hardest duties is to return the child 
her constant skilled care has saved, back to 
the parents whose heedlessness had wrought the 
ill; for no woman can tend a child through- 
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out a long period of pain without learning to 
love the little morsel who turns so naturally 
to her for comfort and relief. To see a small 
child, when the surgeons have gone, nestle down 
in a nurse’s arms and smile contentedly with the 
tears yet wet on its cheeks, makes it evident that 
though the nursing of children is the most trying 
work demanded of a woman, yet the reward is 
proportionately great. 

It is a pity that so many of us, as we grow 
older, forget the trials and troubles of our child- 
hood, and from the standpoint of a developed 
reason and strengthened body, look with contempt 
upon the petty sorrows of babes. The grown 
man may well bear pain with patience if he 
knows that it is a necessity, and that cure will 
come with time; but a child lives only in the 
present, and has no philosophical reasons for sus- 
taining afflictions with calmness: it only knows 
that it is miserable, that it is hurt in some way ; 
and is not in the least relieved by being told 
that it is all for its good, and that it will be better 
presently. This is not the way the intelligent 
nurses in the ward deal with a suffering child: 
oF ick it up, give it the sympathy it craves, 
an then stopping before the doll’s house or the 
window, point out some object of interest, and 
divert the small mind from its grief. It is really 
wonderful to see how these women, who have 
lived much amongst ailing children, learn to 
interpret the appealing look or hasty flush aright. 
Some of us can perhaps discriminate when a 
child is crying from passion or pain, but a nurse 
trains her sense of hearing till she knows whether 
the pain is an ache or a smart, whether the 
child is hungry or is tired. The language of a 
ery is plain to her discerning ears, and when 
read in connection with the expression of the 
face and the posture of the body, always leads 
to a correct conclusion. 

Looking down the pleasant ward, where so 
many cheerful faces can be seen, it is hard to 
realise that into each of these little lives the 
tragical element has already entered—that all 
these children have received a baptism of suffer- 
ing. A boy of three in a tent-bed by the fireplace 
had tried to drink out of a boiling kettle standing 
on the hob, with the result that the mouth an 
throat had been so scalded with the steam that 
he was brought to the hospital black in the face 
and nearly dead of suffocation. The operation of 
tracheotomy had been immediately performed— 
that is, a slit had been made in the windpipe 
close to the ‘Adam’s apple,’ and in this a silver 
tube was inserted, through which the boy was 
breathing, the top of the throat being so swollen 
that it was completely closed. The boy was doing 
well. In a few days, when the scald was better, 
the tube would be removed; the slit would heal 
rapidly, and the child be shortly discharged quite 
cured. This is a common accident, and a wee 
seldom goes by without bringing a case of this 
kind to the children’s ward. 

One small patient was completely unconscious, 
very pale, but breathing quietly. He had fallen 
from a running express train, and his friends 
when they saw the door suddenly fly open and 
the child precipitated from their view, never 
hoped to see him alive again. Before the train 
could be stopped, they were miles from the scene 
of the accident ; but the guard promised to send 


help from the next station. At first, the boy 
was thought to be dead; then, when it was found 
he was still breathing, his recovery was despaired 
of ; yet he had lived several days, and there 
was now hope. It was strange that the child 
had received no special injuries, being merely 
bruised and stunned by the shock. 

A baby in one of the red-curtained cradles was 
a pitiful sight. Though three months old, it only 
weighed six pounds, and its face was wrinkled 
like that of an old monkey. From its birth, this 
poor piece of humanity had suffered for the sins 
of its fathers, and it made the heart swell with 
indignation to hear the weary wail which con- 
stantly broke from its lips. 

Infants a few days old are not uncommonly 
received as patients, and of course they call for a 
great amount of attention. Forty ailing girls and 
boys all under seven, and four or five sick babies 
whose age can be reckoned by weeks, is a family 
that any woman might dread to have charge of. 
No wonder the Sister of the children’s ward has 
weary lines around her mouth, though you scarcel 
notice them because of the sweet smile whic 
dwells there. First, one baby has to be picked u 
and comforted ; then a batch have to be poset 
in the wheel-couch and sent out into the garden ; 
then a boy of five, whose head represents a model 
of bandaging, has to be given the promised treat 
of bread-and-butter and sugar in Sister’s room, 
because he rocked the cradle till the ‘ white baby’ 
fellasleep, This is the highest honour and reward 
a small patient looks for—to be allowed to sit 
in Sister’s room for a while. There is a small 
cushioned chair in the corner by the fireplace, 
specially devoted to good girls and boys; in the 
cupboard are some toys; and often a piece of 
plain cake appears from the same shelf. The small 
room, full of pictures and flowers and a hundred 
dainty nicknacks, is such a cosy contrast to the 
long bare ward, that the children delight to be 
allowed to enter. its sacred precincts. It never 
occurs to their small minds to regard that room 
as a woman’s chosen home; yet there, in that 
corner cut off the ward, the Sister lives and sleeps 
from year’s end to year’s end, ever in the midst of 
her suffering charges, and within hearing of the 
work going on around. There is a pane of glass 
in the door; and if in the night there is the 
tramp of the surgeon’s feet, or an unusual amount 
of crying, the Sister slips from the small bed and 
looks to see if she is wanted. 

Amusing as well as painful sights can be seen 
from that door; for instance, there is a young 
student who has put the wrong side of the strap- 
ping plaster to the hot-water tin, with the result 
that it has firmly adhered to the vessel. As he 
drags it off, he looks sheepishly around, and is 
evidently pleased there is no nurse near—knowing 
nothing hi the merry eyes watching him from the 


k | curtained door. But the spotless tin is smeared, 


and will tell tales; the hapless student is seized 
with a wild idea, and tries to clean it with a piece 
of cotton-wool. The fluff adheres to the sticky 
tin, making matters worse, and the desperate 
student beats a hasty retreat, while the Sister 
sinks back in peals of laughter, 

It is pleasant to see how the students become 
boyish and gentle on entering the children’s ward, 
and drop the airs they are apt to affect in other 
parts of the building. ‘Their little patients become 
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very fond of their ‘doctors’ sometimes ; and the 
powerful young fellows can so easily lift the 
tiny mites, and move them into more comfortable 
positions. At Christmas-time, when there is a 
tree in the ward, and all the cribs have to be 
turned in one direction, the students use their 
strong arms with a will; and also stride about 
from ward to ward, finding out all the children 
that have for some reason been lodged amongst 
the adults, and carry them off to be present at the 
treat. One winter afternoon a tall student came 
into the ward bearing, perched on his shoulder, 
a small girl with a pathetic face. 

‘Sister, Bessie’s mother has brought her to the 
receiving-room, and says she has cried ever since 
she was discharged yesterday.’ 

‘What is the meaning of that, Bessie?’ asks 
Sister in those severe tones which never seem 
to awe the children. ‘If I let you stay here to 
tea, will you go home to bed like a good child?’ 

‘Yeth, Thithter,’ lisps the pale little thing. 

‘Then, if you like to put hee down in front of 
the fire for an hour or two, Mr Smith, you may; 
only, you must come and carry her home before 
six.’ 

‘Very well. Only I wonder what you will ask 
me to do next?’ 

Sister and student laugh, and go their own 
ways, while Bessie lies quiet and contented before 
the blazing fire. 

The rules and regulations are not nearly so 
strict in this ward as the others ; and both house- 
governor and matron will be conveniently blind 
to small deviations where the children are con- 
cerned. Indeed, it would be a strange thing if 
all the sympathy and loving-kindness which sick- 
ness always calls forth were not doubled in the 
case of these small sufferers, on whose tiny shoul- 
ders such grievous burdens have been bound. 
The children’s ward always has been, and always 
should be, the recipient of all the spare love and 
charity of those who, rather than gold or honour, 
would ‘win one little child’s caress,’ 


THIS MORTAL 
CHAPTER XIV,—LIVE OR DIE? 


AND all this time, what had become of Elsie and 
the men in the Mud-Turtle ? 

Hugh Massinger, for his part, took it for granted, 
from the moment he came to himself again on the 
bank of the salt marshes, that Elsie’s body was 
lying unseen full fathoms five beneath the German 
Ocean, and that no tangible evidence of his crime 
and his deceit would ever be forthcoming to prove 
the naked truth in all its native ugliness against 
him. From time to time, to be sure, one dis- 
quieting thought for a moment occurred to his 
uneasy mind: a back-current might sg s cast 
up the corpse upon the long dike where he had 
himself been stranded, or the breakers on the bar 
might fling it ashore upon the great sands that 
stretched for miles on either side of the river- 
mouth at Whitestrand. But to these terrible 
imaginings of the night-watches, the more judicial 
functions of his waking brain refused their assent 
on closer consideration, He himself had floated 
through that seething turmoil simply because he 
inew how to float. A woman, caught wildly by 


the careering current in its headlong course, would 
naturally give a few mad struggles for life, gasping 
and gulping and flinging up her hands, as those 
untaught to swim invariably do; but when once 
the stream had carried her under, she would never 
rise again from so profound and measureless a 
depth of water. He did not in any way doubt 
that the body had been swept away seaward with 
irresistible might by the first force of the outward 
flow, and that it now lay huddled at the bottom of 
the German Ocean in some deep pool, whence 
dredge or diver could never by human means 
recover it. 

How differently would he have thought and 
acted all along had he only known that Warren 
Relf and his companion on the Mud-Turtle had 
found Elsie’s body floating on the surface, a limp 
burden, not half an hour after its first immer- 
sion. 

That damning fact rendered all his bold precau- 
tions and daring plans for the future worse than 
useless, As things really stood, he was plotting 
and scheming for his own condemnation. hrough 
the mere accident that Elsie’s body had been 
recovered, he was heaping up suspicious circum- 
stantial evidence against himself by the forged 
letter, by the night escapade, by the wild design 
of entering Elsie’s bedroom at the Hall, by the 
mad idea of concealing at his own lodgings her 
purloined clothes and jewelry and belongings. If 
ever an inquiry should come to be raised into the 
way that Elsie met her death, the very cunning 
with which Hugh had fabricated a false scent 
would recoil in the end most sternly against him- 
self. The spoor that he scattered would come 
home to track him. Could any one believe that an 
innocent man would so carefully surround him- 
self with an enveloping atmosphere of suspicious 
circumstances out of pure wantonness ? 

And yet, technically speaking, Hugh was in 

reality quite innocent. Murderer as he felt him- 
self, he had done no murder. Morally guilty 
though he might be of the causes which led to 
Elsie’s death, there was nothing of legal or formal 
crime to object against him in any court of so- 
called justice. Every man has a right to marry 
whom he will; and if a young woman with whom 
he has cautiously and scrupulously avoided con- 
tracting any definite engagement, chooses to con- 
sider herself aggrieved by his conduct, and to go 
incontinently, whether by accident or design, and 
drown herself in chagrin and despair and misery, 
why, that is clearly no fault of his, however much 
she may regard herself as injured by him. The 
law has nothing to do with sentiment. Judges [ft 
quote no yoann er from Shelley or Tennyson. 
If Hugh had told the whole truth, he would at 
least have been free from legal blame. By his 
extraordinary precautions against possible doubts, 
he had only succeeded in making himself seem 
guilty in the eyes even of the unromantic 
lawyers, 


When Warren Relf drew Elsie Challoner, a 
huddled mass, on board the Mud-Turtle, the surf 
was rolling so high on the bar, that with one 
accord he and Potts decided together it would 
be impossible for them, against such a sea, to 
run up the tidal mouth to Whitestrand. Their 

iteous little dot of a craft could never face it. 
Vind had veered to the south-east. The only 
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way possible now was to head her round again, 
and make before the shifting breeze for Lowestoft, 
the nearest northward harbour of refuge. 

It was an awful moment. The sea roared 
onward through the black night; the cross-drift 
whirled and wreathed and eddied ; the blinding 
foam lashed itself in volleys through the dusk and 
gloom against their quivering broadside. And 
those two men, nothing daunted, drove the Mud- 
Turtle once more across the flank of the wind, 
and fronted her bows in a direct line for the 
port of Lowestoft, in spite of wind and sea and 
tempest. 

But how were they to manage meanwhile, in 
that tossing cockleshell of a boat, about the lady 
they had scarcely rescued? That Elsie was 
drowned, Warren Relf didn’t for a moment 
doubt ; still, in every case of apparent drowning, 
it is a duty to make sure life is really extinct 
before one gives up all hope; and that duty was 
a difficult one indeed to perform on board a tiny 
yawl, pitching and rolling before a violent gale, 
and manned against the manifold dangers of the 
sea by exactly two amateur sailors. But there 
was no help for it. The ship must drift with one 
mariner only. Potts did his best for the moment 
to navigate the dancing little yaw] alone, now that 
they let her scud before the full force of the 
favouring wind under little canvas; while Warren 
Relf, staggering and steadying himself in the 
cabin below, rolled the body round in rugs and 
blankets, and tried his utmost to pour a few drops 
of brandy down the ieee lips of the beautiful 
girl who lay listless and apparently lifeless before 

im. 

It was to him indeed a terrible task ; for from 
the first moment when the painter set eyes on 
Elsie Challoner, he had felt some nameless charm 
about her face and manner, some tender cadence 
in her musical voice, that affected him as no other 
face and no other voice had ever affected him or 
could ever affect him. He was not exactly in love 
with Elsie—love with him was a plant of slower 
growth—but he was fascinated, impressed, in- 
terested, charmed by her. And to sit there alone 
in that tossing cabin, with Elsie cold and stiff on 
the berth before him, was to him more utterly 
painful and unmanning than he could ever have 
imagined a week or two earlier. 

He did not doubt one instant the true story of 
the case. He felt instinctively in his heart that 
Hugh Massinger had shown her his inmost nature, 
and that this was the final and horrible result of 
Hugh’s airy easy protestations. 

As he sat there, watching by the light of the 
one oil lamp, and rubbing her hands and arms 
gently with Tis rough hard palms, he saw a sudden 
tumultuous movement of Elsie’s bosom, a sort of 
gasp that convulsed her lungs—a deep inspiration, 
with a gurgling noise ; and then, like a flash, it 
was borne in upon him suddenly that all was not 
over—that Elsie might yet be saved—that she was 
still living. 

It was a terrible hour, a terrible position. If 
only they had had one more hand on board, one 
more person to help him with the task of recover- 
ing her! But how could he ever hope to revive 
that fainting girl, alone and unaided, while the 
ship drifted on, single-handed, tossing and plunging 
that stiffening breeze? He almost aire 
of being able t effect anything. Yet life is life, 


and he would nerve himself up for it. He would 
try his best, and thank Heaven this boisterous 
wind that roared through the rigging would carry 
them quick and safe to Lowestoft. 

His mother and sister were still there. If once 
he could get Miss Challoner safe to land, they 
might even now hope to recover her. Where 
there’s life, there’s hope. But what hope in the 
dimly lighted cabin of a toy yawl, just fit for two 
hardy weather-beaten men to rough it hardly in, 
and pitching with wild plunges before as fierce a 

ale as ever ploughed the yeasty surface of the 

erman Ocean ? 

He rushed to the companion-ladder as well as 
he was able, steadying himself on his sea-legs by 
the rail as he went, and shouted aloud in breath- 
less excitement: ‘Potts, she’s alive! she’s not 
drowned! Can you manage the ship anyhow 
still, _— I try my best to bring her round 
again ?’ 

° Potts answered back with a cheery: ‘All right. 
There’s nothing much to do but to let her run. 
She’s out of our hands, for good or evil. The 
admiral of the fleet could do no more for her. If 
we’re swamped, we’re swamped; and if we’re 
not, we’re running clear for Lowestoft harbour. 
Give her sea-room enough, and she’ll go any- 
where. The storm don’t live that’ll founder the 
Mud-Turtle. I’ll land you or drown you, but 
anyhow I’ll manage her.’ 

With that manful assurance satisfying his soul, 
Warren Relf turned back, his heart on fire, to the 
narrow cabin and flung himself once more on his 
knees before Elsie. 

A more terrible night was seldom remembered 
by the oldest sailors on the North Sea. Smacks 
were wrecked and colliers foundered, and a 
British gunboat, manned by the usual comple- 
ment of scientific officers, dashed herself full tilt 
in mad fury against the very base of a first-class 
lighthouse ; but the taut little Mud-Turtle, true 
to her reputation as the staunchest craft that 
sailed the British channels, rode it bravely out, 
and battled her way triumphantly, about one in 
the morning, through the big waves that rolled 
up the mouth of Lowestoft harbour. Potts had 
navigated her single-handed amid storm and 
breakers, and Warren Relf, in the cabin below, 
had almost succeeded in making Elsie Challoner 
open her eyes again. 

But as soon as the excitement of that wild race 
for life was fairly over, and the Mud-Turtle lay 
in calm water once more, with perfect safety, the 
embarrassing nature of the situation, from the 
conventional point of view, burst suddenly for 
the first time upon Warren Relf’s astonished 
vision; and he began to reflect that for two 

oung men to arrive in port about the small- 
oem of the morning, with a young lady very 
imperfectly known to either of them, lying in a 
dead faint on their cabin bunk, was, to say the 
least of it, a fact open to social and even to 
judicial misconstruction. It’s all very well to 
say offhand, you picked the lady up in the 
German Ocean; but Society is apt to move the 
previous question, how did she get there? Still 
something must be done with the uncovenanted 

assenver, There was, nothing for it, Warren 
telf felt, even at that late season of the night, 
but to carry the half-inanimate patient up to his 
mother’s lodgings, and to send for a doctor to 
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bring her round at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

When Elsie was aware of herself once more, it 
was broad daylight; and she lay on a bed in a 
strange room, dimly conscious that two women 
whom she did not know were bending tenderly 
and lovingly over her, The elder, seen through 
a haze of half-closed eyelashes, was a sweet old 
lady with snow-white hair, and a gentle motherly 
expression in her soft gray eyes: one of the few 
women who know how to age graciously— 


Whose fair old faces grow more fair 
As Point and Flanders yellow. 


The younger was a girl about Elsie’s own time 
of life, who looked as sisterly as the other 
looked motherly ; a pleasant-faced girl, not ex- 
actly pretty, but with a clear brown skin, a 
cheek like the sunny side of peaches, and a 
smile that showed a faultless row of teeth within, 
besides lighting up and irradiating the whole 
countenance with a charming sense of kindliness 
and girlish innocence. In a single word it was 
a winning face. Elsie lay with her eyes half 
open, looking up at the face through her crossed 
eyelashes, for many minutes, not realising in any 
way her present position, but conscious only, in a 
dimly pleased and dreamy fashion, that the face 
seemed to soothe and comfort and console her. 

Soothe and comfort and console her for what? 
She hardly knew. Some deep-seated pain in her 
inner nature—some hurt she had had in her 
tenderest feelings—a horrible aching blank and 
void.—She remembered now that something 
unspeakable and incredible had happened.—The 
sun had grown suddenly dark in Sraven-ntihe 
had been sitting by the waterside with dear 
Hugh—— As she thought of the name, that 
idolised name, a smile played for a moment faintly 
round the corners of her mouth; and the older 
lady, still seen half unconsciously through the 
chink in the eyelids, whispered in an audible tone 
to the younger and nearer one: ‘She’s coming 
round, Edie. She’s waking now. I hope, poor 
dear, she won't be dreadfully frightened, when she 
sees only two strangers by the bed beside her.’ 

‘Frightened at you, mother, the other voice 
answered, soft and low, as in a pleasant dream. 
‘Why, nobody on earth could ever be anything 
but delighted to wake up anywhere and find you, 
with your dear sweet old face, sitting by their 
bedside. 

Elsie, still peering with half her pupils only 
through the closed lids, smiled to herself once 
more at the gentle murmur of those pleasant 
voices, both of them tender and womanly and 
musical, and went on to herself placidly with her 
own imaginings, 

——Sitting by the waterside with her dear 
Hugh—dear, dear Hugh—that prince of men. 
How handsome he was; and how clever, and 
how generous! And Hugh had begun to tell her 
something, Eh! but something! What was it? 
What was it? She couldn’t remember ; she only 
knew it was something terrible, something dis- 
astrous, something unutterable, something killing. 
And then she rushed away from him, mad with 
terror, towards the big tree, and—— 

Ah! 

It was an awful heart-broken, heart-rending 
ery. Coming to herself suddenly, as the whole 


truth flashed like lightning once more across her 
bewildered brain, the poor girl flung up her arms, 
raised herself wildly erect in the bed, and stared 
around her with a horrible vacant, maddened look, 
as if all her life were cut at once from under her, 
Both of the strangers recognised instinctively 
what that look meant. It was the look and the 
ery of a crushed life. If ever they had harboured 
a single thought of blame against that poor 
wounded, bleeding, torn heart for what seemed 
like a hasty attempt at self-murder, it was dis- 
sipated in a moment by that terrible voice—the 
voice of a goaded, distracted, irresponsible crea- 
ture, from whom all consciousness or thought 
of right and wrong, of life and death, of sense 
and movement, of motive and consequence, has 
been stunned at one blow by some deadly act of 
undeserved cruelty and unexpected wickedness, 

The tears ran unchecked in silent sympathy 
down the women’s flushed cheeks. 

Mrs Relf leant over and caught her in her 
arms, ‘My: poor child,’ she whispered, laying 
Elsie’s head with motherly tenderness on her own 
soft shoulder, and soothing the girl’s pallid white 
face with her gentle old hand, ‘ery, ery, cry if 
youcan! Don’t hold back your tears; let them 
run, darling. It’ll do you good.—Cry, cry, my 
child—we’re all friends here. Don’t be afraid 
of us’ 

Elsie never knew, in the agony of the moment, 
where she was or how she came there ; but nest- 
ling her head on Mrs Relf’s shoulder, and fain of 
the sympathy that gentle soul extended her so 
easily, she gave free vent to her pent-up passion, 
and let her bosom sob itself out in great bursts 
and throbs of choking grief; while the two 
women, who had never till that very morning 
seen her fair face, cried and sobbed silently in 
mute concert by her side for many, many minutes 
together. 

‘Have you no mother, dear?’ Mrs Relf whispered 
through ne tears at last; and Elsie, finding her 
voice with difficulty, murmured back in a choked 
and blinded tone: ‘I never knew my mother.’ 

‘Then Edie and I will be mother and sister to 
you,’ the beautiful old lady answered with a soft 
caress, ‘You mustn't talk any more now. The 
doctor would be very, very angry with me for 
letting you talk and cry even this little bit. But 
crying ’s good for one when one’s heart’s sore. I 
know, my child, yours is sore now. When you’re 
a great deal better, you ‘Il.tell us all about it— 
Edie, some more beef-tea and brandy.—We’ve 
been feeding you with it all night, dear, with a 
wet feather.—You can drink a little, I hope, 
now. You must take a good drink and lie back J 
quietly.’ 

Elsie smiled a faint sad smile. The world was 
all lost and gone for her now ; but still she liked 
these dear souls’ sweet quiet sympathy. As 
Edie glided across the room noiselessly to fetch 
the cup, and brought it over and held it to her 
lips and made her drink, Elsie’s eyes followed 
every motion gratefully. 

‘Who are you?’ she cried, clutching her new 
friend’s plump soft hand eagerly. ‘Tell me where 
L am. Who brought me here? How did I get 
here 

‘l’m Edie Relf,’ the girl answered in the same 
low silvery voice as before, stooping down and 
kissing her, ‘You know my brother, Warren 
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Relf, the artist whom you met at Whitestrand. 
You ’ve had an accident—you fell into the water 
—from the shore at Whitestrand. And Warren, 
who was cruising about in his yawl, picked you 
up and brought you ashore here. You’re at 
Lowestoft now. Mamma and I are here in lodg- 
ings. Nobody at Whitestrand knows anything 
about it yet, we believe.—But darling,’ and she 
held poor Elsie’s hand tight at this, and whispered 
very low and close in her ear, ‘we think we guess 
all the rest too. We think we know how it all 
happened.—Don’t be afraid of us. You may tell 
it all to us by-and-by, when you’re quite strong 
enough. Mother and I will do all we can to 
make you better. We know we can never make 
you forget it.’ 

Elsie’s head sank back on the pillow. It was 
all terrible—terrible—terrible, But one thought 
possessed her whole nature now. Hugh must 
think she was really drowned : that would grieve 
Hugh—dear affectionate Hugh.—He might be 
cruel enough to cast her off as he had done— 
though she couldn’t believe it—it must surely be 
a hideous, hideous dream, from which sooner or 
later she would be certain to have a happy 
awakening—but at anyrate it must have driven 
him wild with grief and remorse and horror to 
think he had killed her—to think she was lost to 
him.—Oughtn’t she to telegraph at once to Hugh 
—to dear, dear Hugh—and tell him at least she 
was saved, she was still living ? 


BREAKING THE OCEAN RECORD. 


Amonc the improvements which have been 
effected in the arts since the commencement of 
the present century, the development of ship- 
building occupies no secondary position. Eighty- 
eight years ago steam-power had not been practi- 
cally applied to sea-going vessels, though the idea 
had been mooted so far back as 1736 by one Jona- 
than Hulls. To give a general sketch of the 
advances which have been made in this direction 
in our own land since the days when the Celts 
propelled their rudely-shaped, fire-hollowed log- 
canoes from point to point on the British coast ; 
or the Saxons ventured somewhat farther from 
shore in their larger galley-like, sail-driven 
vessels, would—though showing the methods by 
which increased speed has been attained in tra- 
versing the boundless deep—be altogether outside 
the aim of this article, which is intended simply 
to present in narrative form some of the more 
important improvements which have been effected 
in connection with our mercantile marine during 
the present century, and to show how they have 
tended to revolutionise ocean-commerce. 

As has been already stated, nine decades ago 
steam was only beginning to be thought of as a 
ship-propelling agent, the first experiment in this 
kind of navigation on the Thames having taken 
place in 1793; the boat, designed by Rumsay, 
who had made trials with steam in America, 
progressing against the tide at the rate of four 
miles an hour. This, however, would appear not 
to have been the first experiment of this class 
made in the country, as it is recorded that 
about 1788, William Patrick Miller—the patentee 
of paddle-wheels—and William Symington con- 
structed a small steam-vessel which travelled at 
a rate of a mile in fifteen minutes. These essays 


could not be regarded as successful; but they 
showed the possibility of attaining a higher speed 
of ocean-travelling than could be accomplished by 
the ships of that period ; and experiments began 
to be undertaken in various quarters. But it was 
not until 1807 that the practicability of steam- 
navigation as a means of communication was 
clearly demonstrated, the honour belonging to 
Robert Fulton, an American, who had gained 
much information from Symington whilst on a 
visit to this country; and he, like every other 
great inventor, had to bear the brunt of ridicule. 
When he first proposed his plans, his countrymen 
laughed at him ; and when he began to build his 
vessel, they nicknamed it ‘Fulton’s Folly.’ His 
personal friends, though civil, were shy of being 
seen in his company; and whilst they gave ear 
to his explanations, a look of incredulity over- 
spread their faces. But he held on his way ; and 
when at length the long-expected day of trial 
came, the boat—a paddle one—christened by her 
designer Clermont, glided from the wharf on the 
Hudson in the presence of an immense crowd 
of spectators, who had assembled to gloat over 
Fulton’s failure. Before she had run a quarter- 
mile, the most sceptical were convinced, and the 
jeers of the rabble were changed to shouts of 
acclamation. The success of the undertaking was 
complete; and thus was introduced the pioneer 
of aclass of vessels which were destined to bring 
about such a change in the earth’s commerce as 
the world then dreamed not of. 

Shortly after Fulton’s triumph, Mr Stevens, of 
Hoboken, launched a steamboat, which he took 
round to the Delaware; and this was the first 
steamer that braved the waves of the ocean. 
From that time, vessels of this description rapidly 
increased in number on all the American rivers, 
and soon became the ordinary means of com- 
munication. 

It was not, however, until 1812 that steam- 
navigation was put to practical use in England. 
On the 18th January in that year, Mr Henry 
Bell, of Glasgow, launched the Comet, the first 
British steamboat on the Clyde. She‘ was em- 
ployed to convey passengers across the river ; and 
thrice per week she plied between Greenock and 
Glasgow, a distance of some twenty-two miles, per- 
forming the journey at the rate of seven and a 
half miles an hour—a great improvement on the 
experiment of Miller and Symington twenty-four 
years previously. A further advance was wit- 
nessed in 1813, when a larger vessel than the 
Comet _ red on the Clyde. She was owned by 
Mr Hutchinson, and travelled between Glasgow 
and Greenock at an average speed of nine miles 
oad hour, with one hundred passengers on board, 

his success gave rise to new projects in other 
quarters, the principal among these being a small 
pleasure-boat which, in 1814, began to ply be- 
tween London and Richmond ; and another boat 
built in Bristol, and sent to London for the 
Gravesend station, and which had to be withdrawn 
in consequence of the opposition of the watermen. 
But this opposition was overcome in 18]5 by the 
Margery, a steamer of seventy tons, sent from the _ 
Clyde, which maintained her ground in spite of 
the watermen. Following the Margery came the 
Thames, which, calling at Dublin on her voyage 
from the Clyde to London, was, when sighted off 
the coast, mistaken by the Irish pilots for a vessel 
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on fire, and they put off in swarms to the rescue, 
with a view to salvage. 

These must be regarded as the forerunners of 
those colossal floating palaces which now traverse 
every sea; for though their rate of progress was 
slow when compared with that of the present day, 
their success established beyond a doubt the pos- 
sibility of ocean-navigation by steamers. Money 
was freely invested in constructing vessels of this 
class, which rapidly came into use in the coasting 
service ; and regular lines of communication began 
to be organised, not only between our own ports, 
but between this country and such foreign har- 
bours as were then deemed to lie within the limits 
of steam-navigation ; and as the vessels gradually 
improved in construction, the area of their courses 
was increased, until at the present day they em- 
brace every port upon the habitable globe. 

So much a way of introducing the first ocean 
record-breakers—to use a sporting term—of 
modern times; that is, the first vessels which 
traversed given distances in a less period than had 
ever before been accomplished. 

Coming more closely to the subject of this 
article, it may be said that it was not until about 
1836 that the era of really rapid steamboat travel- 
ling commenced. Up to that time, wood was the 
only material of which ships had been constructed, 
if we except the fact that, fourteen years previ- 
ously, iron was introduced as an outer covering for 
wooden vessels. The idea, however, of building 
ships wholly of that metal does not appear to have 
been thought of until little more than half a cen- 
tury ago, though the advantages iron possessed over 
wood in point of the same strength being obtained 
with less weight of material, and the cumbrous 
combinations necessary for solidity in wooden 
vessels being consequently done away with, must 
have been apparent to all, to say nothing of the 
fact, that as iron plates could be rolled to any 
curve, a more graceful outline could be given to 
ships than was possible by the use of wood. In 
favour of iron there was the further fact, that 
it enabled vessels to be constructed up to any 
size desired, a thing which could not be achieved 
with wood, for the reason that beyond certain 
dimensions it was not safe to go. With the intro- 
duction of iron for shipbuilding urposes, the 
screw-propeller came into practical use. This 
means of driving vessels had been proposed many 
years before, and was tried by Shorter in 1802, 
the power for working the screw being supplied 
by manual labour, This method of propulsion 
was of course under the circumstances valueless— 
a more efficient motive-power was required—and 
the screw-propeller remained in the background 
until 1836, when Mr F. P. Smith, an Englishman, 
and Captain Ericsson, an American, successfully 
applied it, independently of each other, in some- 
what different forms to steam-vessels—Ericsson’s 
craft attaining a speed of ten miles an hour. The 
screw, after undergoing improvements, is now the 
— means of propulsion employed, a greater 
rate of progress being attainable by this method 
than where paddle-wheels are used. 

The fleetest mercantile vessels afloat ply be- 
tween Liverpool and New York; and the first 
steamer of any magnitude to make this passage 
was the Sirius, of seven hundred tons burden, 
which sailed from Cork on April 4, 1838; and 
four days later, the Great Western, the first paddle- 


wheel steamship ever built for the express purpose 
of crossing the Atlantic, left Bristol. In 1818, 
Lord Cochrane’s Rising Sun, and in 1819 the 
Savannah, a steamer of three hundred and fifty 
tons, had each made the transatlantic voyage, the 
latter occupying twenty-six days in travelling 
between New York and Liverpool. But notwith- 
standing this, the bulk of scientific men declared 
it was impossible for a steam-driven vessel to 
accomplish the journey in anything like a satis- 
factory manner, though the general body of the 
people believed the thing was practicable enough ; 
and the trials of the Sirius and the Great Western 
fully proved that the latter were right, for the 
voyages of both ships were brilliant triumphs, the 
Sirius reaching New York on April 23, and the 
Great Western entering the same harbour only a 
few hours later. It is recorded that ‘long betore 
their arrival, notice of their coming had been 
given ; and when the ships mpenegshal the shores 
of the greatest commercial city of the New World, 
they were’ greeted with flags and banners, and 
with music and ringing of bells, and the acclama- 
tions and applause of unnumbered multitudes. 
Half the width of the Atlantic had been annihi- 
lated, the year had been doubled in its length, 
and three-fourths of the cause of strife and dis- 
cord had been destroyed for ever; for ten thou- 
sand avenues had been opened of mutual advan- 
tage and regard between the two great branches 
of the most wealthy, the most enterprising, and 
the most powerful among the nations of the 
world.’ Two years later, the Cunard steamers 
began to sail, the pioneer vessel being the Unicorn, 
which made the passage from Liverpool to Boston, 
vid Halifax, in sixteen days; not bad time for a 
craft very little larger than an ordinary tug of 
the present day. In the same year the Oriental 
Steam-packet Company brought the Indian empire 
within thirty days’ distance of home; the first 
steam-voyage to that country having been accom- 

lished in 1825 by the Hnterprise, commanded 
by Captain Johnson, who received ten thousand 
pounds for making the passage. 

Each year saw steam-navigation extended, and 
improvements of more or less importance effected 
in connection therewith, attention being given to 
augmenting the power of the engines employed, 
and so increasing the rate of ocean-travelling. 
Some idea of the rapidity with which these im- 
provements were brought into practice may be 
gathered from the fact that, in June 1843, the 
Colombia performed the journey between Halifax 
and Liverpool in nine days and twenty hours ; 
and the Great Britain—the original ocean screw- 


steamer—left the Mersey on July 26, 1845, and 


arrived at New York on August 10; and in May 
1851, the Pacific crossed the Atlantic in nine days 
nineteen hours and twenty-five minutes. Whilst 
improvements were being carried out in connec- 
tion with the engines, vessels were being increased 
in size, it being argued that the greater the ship 
the more scope would be allowed for her machi- 
nery, and as the increased bulk would not counter- 
balance the augmented power which the machinery 
would apply, the power would be beyond what 
was necessary to “a the additional weight, 
and it therefore would be a means of effecting a 
more rapid rate of progress through the water. 
But this argument received a rude blow by the 
failure of Brunel’s colossal vessel in 1859, at which 
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period the average time occupied in bridging the 
Atlantic was from ten to eleven days. For some 
years the idea of increasing the size of vessels was 
abandoned, the main object being to augment 
speed, an aim which was greatly furthered by the 
introduction of steel for shipbuilding purposes, 
inasmuch as, weight for weight, steel is much 
stronger than iron—more than double; conse- 
uently, equal strength can be obtained with a 
far less weight of the former than of the latter. 
This difference in weight obviously caused a 
difference in displacement greatly in favour of 
steel, as vessels constructed of this material not 
sinking so deep in the water as those built of 
iron, the engines which propelled the latter would 
drive the former at a greater speed, weight for 
weight. 

But though immense improvements in ocean- 
travelling have been made within the past quarter 
of a century, it is only during the past decade 
that the steam-propelled ship has become a ‘ grey- 
hound,’ the greyhound a floating town, and the 
dangers and discomforts of the sea reduced to a 
minimum. ‘The strictly modern class of steam- 
ships, but little inferior in size to the Great 
Eastern, may be said to have begun with the 
Arizona, built in 1879, which, excepting Brunel’s 
immense failure, was much larger than any 
merchant-vessel preceding her. Her proportion 
of engine-power to tonnage was so great that it 
was predicted that she would either blow up or 
shake herself to pieces. But she fulfilled none of 
the evil prophecies respecting her; on the con- 
trary, she made the Atlantic passage in the fastest 
time then on record, attaining a speed of twenty 
and one-third statute miles per hour; and when, 
colliding with an iceberg, she sustained a hole in 
her bow so large that a barge was rowed in to 
take out the cargo, she steamed two hundred miles 
back to New York in perfect safety, her water- 
tight compartments rendering her practically 
unsinkable. In the same year was launched the 
Alaska, which, in 1882, was the first vessel to 
perform the American voyage in seven days, and 
in consequence she was given the title of ‘grey- 
hound of the Atlantic.’ 

The demand for larger and more powerful ships 
continued ; and in a few months the Uregon was 
rushing to the New World at a rate of twenty-two 
statute miles per hour—the highest speed which 
had ever been attained; but in 1884 this was 
eclipsed by the Umbria, whose rate of progress was 
twenty-three and a half miles per hour. Later on, 
the City of Rome, whose daily consumption of coal 
is two hundred and sixty tons, or the output of a 
colliery of average dimensions, made the home- 
ward Atlantic passage in six days twenty-two 
hours and twenty-five minutes. But all previous 
records were broken in February of last year b 
the Etruria steaming from the Mersey to New York 
in six days and nineteen hours—a performance 
which she outdid in the following month, when 
she voyaged between New York and Queenstown in 
six days five hours and eighteen minutes. Rapid, 
however, as was this rate of travelling, it was put 


in the shade by the Umbria, which in May last 
reached New York from Queenstown in one hour 
and nineteen minutes less than was occupied by 
the Etruria on the same voyage in February ; and 
in June she did the distance between Queenstown 
and New York in the unheard-of time of five 


days and twenty-two hours. At present, this is 
much the ‘best on record ;’ a the Umbria 
stands at the head of the Atlantic greyhounds, 
which reach their destinations with a regularity 
that would have been deemed impossible a few 
years ago, and which is only equalled by the 
locomotives on our railways. ow long the 
Umbria will maintain the position she now 
occupies is a matter of uncertainty ; for, looking 
at the vast strides which have, during the past 
twenty-five years, been made in steamboat travel- 
ling, reducing the Atlantic by one-half, there 
seems no reason why further improvements should 
not be effected, and the New World brought 
within half'a week’s distance of home. 

To attain these extraordinarily high rates of 
speed demands an enormous consumption of 
coal ; and for Indian, Australian, and other lon 
journeys, the burning of this quantity of fue 
would render the voyage an unprofitable one for 
the ship-owners; consequently, vessels of less 
steaming power than those engaged in the 
American trade are employed. Up to 1883, the 
fastest passage ever made for a long run was done 
by the Stirling Castle, which covered the distance 
between Hankow and London, with a heavy 
cargo of tea, in thirty-one days and ten hours 
including all detentions, and twenty-nine days 
and two hours’ actual steaming-time. But mag- 
nificent as was this achievement, it was placed far 
in the background four years later by the Ormuz, 
which is a splendid example of the perfection 
to which ocean-going steamers have now been 
brought, embodying the fruits of all the progress 
which has been made within the last decade. 
This vessel, launched in 1887, was designed to 
make the journey from London to Australia in 
twenty-eight days; and though she did not on 
her first trip succeed in realising expectations, 
in July she traversed the twenty-two thousand 
five hundred miles of sea which lie between 
London and Adelaide in the unparalleled period 
of twenty-eight days and ten hours, thus exceed- 
ing the time in which her designers calculated 
she would make the passage by only ten hours. 
Looking at the fact that at the beginning of the 
century Australia was eight months’ sail from 
our shores, and that the steamers now plying 
between these countries occupy something like 
six weeks in performing the journey, it seemed 
little short of marvellous that a vessel could be 
constructed which would cover the distance in 
two-thirds the usual time. But astonishing as 
was this feat, in the October following the same 
ship eclipsed herself, landing the mails in King 
George’s Sound in a trifle under twenty-four days 
from London, which gave an average speed of 
eighteen and cunthiel statute miles per hour, 
arate of progress only little inferior to that of 
the best American liners. To have built a vessel 
capable of performing such a task would have 
been impossible in the wood age, and as an 
example of the iron age it stands unrivalled. 

Such are a few of the swiftest vessels of our 
mercantile marine, and such are some of the 
triumphs of modern shipbuilding, which during 
the past decade has made greater strides than 
were ever dreamed of. These wonderful ten 
years have witnessed the obtaining of greater 
safety by the introduction of water-tight com- 
partments ; and improved designs and more per- 
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a constructed machinery have done much, 
besides increasing the rate of speed, to enable 
steamships to outride storms which a quarter of 
a century ago would have very severely tested, if 
not sent to the bottom, the best vessel then afloat ; 
in short, the ocean voyages of to-day, as compared 
with those of twenty years ago, have been robbed 
of one-half their terror by the ever busy hand 
of progress. The effect which those improve- 
ments have had upon ocean-commerce cannot be 
overrated. By bringing the most distant parts of 
the earth within a few weeks’ travel of home, the 
shipping year has been lengthened fourfold, the 
world’s trade has been proportionately increased, 
and new industries have been created. Progress 
in various branches is still being made; and 
when we contemplate the wondrous improve- 
ments in the shipping world which have taken 
place during the past he years, we are in aston- 
ishment led to ask ourselves: ‘Can there be a 
limit to man’s ingenuity and skill, or will still 
more rapid means of transit between foreign lands 
be devised, and the earth’s commerce be revolu- 
tionised in the future, as it has been in the 
past ? 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE STORM. 


CAPTAIN SATCHELL, seated in his cabin one after- 
noon, was just meditating a quiet half-hour over 
his meerschaum pipe, when a quick step on 
the deck changed the current of his thoughts. 
Next moment there was a soft knock at his 
door, and in came Cora Norland. The captain 
laid down his pipe and — up to greet the 
girl with both hands outstretched. 

Cora had been a special favourite ever since 
childhood with the captain. There was not a 
corner about the old deck unknown to her; it 
had been such a famous place for a game of 
hide-and-seek ; and then Captain Satchell had 
told her wonderful tales of the sea in this snug 
cabin of his; and when worn out with listening 
to stories as well as with play, she had often 
fallen asleep upon the hard hair sofa, with the 
great, rough pea-jacket placed over her shoulders 
by the thoughtful mariner, 

‘Captain Satchell,’ said the girl, casting an 
anxious look around her, ‘can you spare a few 
minutes ?’ 

The captain nodded. ‘Why, I hardly know, 
Miss Cora, how to kill the time. I’m over- 
joyed to see you! We shan’t begin taking in 
ballast till next week.’ 

‘Then let me fill your pipe,’ said Cora laugh- 
ingly, ‘as I used to try and do years ago.— Were 
you not contemplating a smoke, when I tapped 
at the door ?? 

The captain’s face expressed approval. ‘Ay, ay; 
so L was! Why, it 7s like old times, ain’t it ?’ 

When the pipe was filled and lighted, Cora 
said ; ‘I wanted to speak to you, Captain Satchell, 
about Max Von Roiin”’ Her voice trembled 
slightly as she mentioned his name. ‘Did he 
tell you about Abel Honywood’s letter ?” 

‘He did indeed. He seemed to know it, as 
I thought, almost by heart.’ 

Cora looked pensively through the little round 


window—a glimpse of the sea was visible beyond 
the harbour. ‘Do you think,’ said she, without 
turning her head, ‘that he has gone in search 
of that diamond {—Perhaps,’ the girl hastened 
to add, with a quick glance at the captain— 
‘perhaps you know if he has.’ 

The captain puffed nervously at his pipe. ‘I 
know what J would do, Miss Cora, if I was 
a young man. I would try my hardest to find 
it—ay,’ he added with emphasis, ‘if the attempt 
cost me my life!’ 

The girl clasped her hands together in pro- 
testation. 

‘Why, what does the song say?’ resumed the 
captain, growing still more emphatic: ‘Only 
the brave deserve the fair!”—Well, Miss Cora, 
let those who are brave enough get alongside 
that wreck—if the wreck can be found.—And 
if the girl’s heart is free,’ he concluded, with 
a meaning glance at Cora, ‘it will be rightly 
bestowed on the man that brings that diamond 
ashore.’ 

‘ But’—and Cora looked careworn as she spoke 
—‘if he is lost ?’ 

‘Drowned?’ and the captain stroked his chin 
meditatively. 

Cora nodded. 

‘Why, in that case, Miss Cora, the young 
woman, who shall be nameless, would have to 
love his memory, and ’—— 

‘I couldn’t do that; it would kill me, Captain 
Satchell, the girl declared with sudden impulse, 
‘if Max—if any one risked his life for me.— 
Won’t you help me to prevent him—to prevent 
every one from making this search? It will 
only end in some disaster, and I shall be seriously 
to blame.’ 

The captain still stroked his chin. 

‘It was very selfish, very thoughtless of me,’ 
Cora went on distressfully. ‘I let them — 
—Stephen Walsh, and Max Von Roiin too, I’m 
afraid—that whoever found the diamond would 
—would more than please me.—What shall I do? 
I have been dreaming all night long that the 
most dreadful fate has befallen both these men. 
Will you send some one to Shingle Point? I 
would give anything if you could § yourself 
—and put a stop to this foolish expedition.’ As 
she spoke, tears came into the girl’s eyes. 

‘Why, Miss Cora,’ said the captain reassuringly, 
‘there is nothing to be distressed about. Do 
you suppose that if I was anxious about these 
young men—about my mate or Mr Walsh—that 
I should have spoken lightly about the matter? 
The brig Cora has sunk far out at sea, or gone to 
pieces among the rocks in the Channel. In either 
case, this diamond is beyond the reach of man, 
never mind how daring he may be. That’s m 
opinion, Miss Cora.—But,’ he hastened to add, 
Pit crowd all sail and steer for Shingle Point, 
if that is seriously your wish. What say you?’ 

The girl replied after a moment's silence: 
‘You'll think me very superstitious; but I’ve 
got a presentiment that some disaster will happen ; 
and I should never know how to thank you 
enough, if you would go without a moment’s 
delay.’ 

The captain was soon up on deck giving instrue- 
tions to get a boat ready to convey him to Shingle 
Point. If a command had come direct from 
Mr Norland, instead of this modest request from 
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the ship-owner’s daughter, he could not have been 
more active. 

Cora returned home along the sands with a 
lighter heart. The two boats racing over the 
moonlit sea on the previous evening had begun 
to alarm her. In her woman’s brain, she con- 
jured up every conceivable mishap which might 

fall the two men. Could she hide from her- 
self that she was loved? But which of them 
loved her truly? Stephen Walsh had asked her 
to be his wife; but had not Max Von Roiin 
long ago betrayed his passion in every look 
and action, though he had never spoken one 
word of love to her? 


The bar-parlour of the Six Bells at Shingle 
Point was crowded with sailors. It was a wet, 
gusty night, threatening a gale; and those who 

contemplated putting to sea in their fishing- 
smacks an hour or two ago, had abandoned their 
project; for the dull appearance of the sky 
towards the south-west, confirming the storm- 
signals off the Point, predicted foul weather in 
the Channel. 

The rough wind and heavy rain beat against 
the windows. But the talk and laughter were 
loud. No one heeded; not even the thunder, 
which sounded almost incessantly overhead, 
attracted any comment. These sailors were 
accustomed to storms; the thunder was no more 
than a familiar voice, and the lightning alarmed 
them about as much as the flash of an angry 
eye. Such things in nature, ‘vaunt-couriers to 
oak-cleaving thunderbolts, formed part of their 
every-day experience. 

Captain Satchell, just landed from Southsea 
Bay, came in with the rain and salt water drip- 

ing from his oilskin cap and overall, and looked 

eenly round him. ‘Max Von Roiin not here ?’ 

There was a dead silence. Every one looked 
towards the mariner and remarked his anxious 
face. Max Von Roiin was not among them. 

‘If he’s out in this storm,’ said the captain, 
*he’ll never sight land again. No boat like his— 
few bigger craft could live in such a sea. I’ve 
only escaped myself by a miracle. What’s 
become of the lad? Any one know ?’ 

‘Gone diamond-fishing,’ said a stalwart seaman 
with a big deep voice. ‘The notion took him, as 
I understand, that Honywood left some in his 
locker.—Ha, ha! I always thought that young 
Dutchman was a bit daft.’ 

Captain Satchell shook his head. ‘He’s sane 
enough ; but a bit too venturesome.—You haven't 
seen Mr Walsh’s yacht cruising about ?’ 

No one had seen her since yesterday morning. 

The captain looked dejected. He was on the 
point of removing his oilskin, with thoughts of a 

ipe and a glass of grog, after his rough sail from 

uthsea Bay, when the sound of excited voices 
at the outer door of the Six Bells arrested his 
attention. With renewed fears concerning the 
safety of Max Von Roiin—fears which would 
never have entered his head but for Cora 
Norland—he hurried out into the bar. The 
front door was wide open; the wind and rain 
were beating into the passage over the heads of 
an excited crowd; and beyond this crowd, a 
number of people were running past the inn 
towards the shore ; and Captain Satchell quickly 
learnt that some craft—no one agreed in the 


description—was tossing about in a dismantled 
state within a few yards of the beach. 

Calling upon the sailors who had filled the bar- 
parlour a moment before to follow him and assist 
in the rescue, the captain made his way out into 
the night ; and he was at once recognised as the 
leader by a number of brave seamen who instantly 
answered to his appeal. 

The wind was Deming a gale; and the roar of 
the sea along the coast was a deafening sound : 
the shingly beach trembled with the crushing 
weight of breakers. Each moment, the lightning 
disclosed leaping crests of foam; and it now 
revealed a boat capsized, and a form, between 
it and the 'shore, clinging grimly to a spar or 
broken oar. Cries of dismay rose from the crowd 
—cries that were smothered by peals of thunder 
and the crash of huge waves. The brave old 
mariner, threescore years of age, shouted out that 
a rope be fastened round his waist. He had 
thrown off his oilskin and pea-jacket and stood 
ready to go to the aid of the drowning man. He 
was a famous swimmer; he was known to have 
saved many a life in his time. But a sailor 
stepped from the crowd and seized the rope. 
‘Stand by!’ It was the big deep voice of the 
seaman who had spoken laughingly in the bar- 
parlour about Max Von Roiin. ‘Fasten the rope 
round me,’ 

So frequent now and so vivid is the play of 
lightning over the sea, so pitch-dark the intervals 
ot night—a sombre curtain that rises and descends 
—that the scene is like a series of instantaneous 
tableaux vivants, A flash, a quiver of dazzling 
brightness, and the brave sailor is seen bending 
with head to seaward, and over him a high-crested 
wave: the wave falls—is heard to fall—in dark- 
ness. Another flash ; the drowning man is still 
clinging to the spar, and the sailor's arm is 
uplifted to clutch him. In each flash that follows 
the figures are confused ; sometimes the spar is 
driven or hauled forward, sometimes falls away 
from the beach ; but at last two bodies have been 
cast ashore : they lie there motionless: and then 
they are borne from the sea in the midst of a 
concourse of hurrying forms. 


FRENCH PENNIES. 


Tue face of the French penny, which until 
recently was so familiar in many parts of this 
country, has disappeared from amongst us, never 
more, probably, to return. It would be a difficult 
matter to trace with any certainty the origin and 
growth of the ready circulation which the bronze 
coinage of other countries had found here, to the 
consequent displacement of our own bronze coin- 
age ; but if seems not at all unlikely that the ever 
increasing facilities for intercourse with our con- 
tinental neighbours, and more especially with 
France, tended materially to aid in the operation. 
Some have considered that the influx of bronze 
coins from abroad was due toa lack of bronze at 
our own Mint; but this the authorities strongly 
deny ; and there does not, indeed, appear to have 
been much ground for such an opinion. It was 
recently found necessary to enlarge the Mint 
premises on Tower Hill, and during the process, 
some of the bronze coinage had to be manu- 
factured at Birmingham; but as soon as the 
enlargement was completed, the authorities at the — 
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Mint were able to do the work themselves, for 
which they now possess every facility. In the 
year 1885 the Mint earned a profit of thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred pounds in respect of this 
kind of work alone, which shows the quantity of 
bronze-work they can perform in a single year. 
At the present time, we learn that no bronze coin 
is being made, as there is no demand for it in the 
ordinary channels ; and for such demand as there 
is, the Mint, it seems, is well provided. 

Our own view, that the abundant means of 
intercourse between this country and the Continent 
led to the introduction and general circulation of 
foreign bronze coins amongst us, is strengthened 
somewhat by the fact that such coins were to be 
found in large quantities at those seaport towns 
on the southern and south-eastern coast which 
are in direct communication with the Continent ; 
and this, too, seems only natural, as travellers 
returning home from their continental tours would 
always be anxious to get rid as soon as possible of 
the surplusage of foreign coins with which their 
travels had left them burdened. In such places 
as Dover and Folkestone, it was common, indeed, 
for the silver as well as bronze coinage to pass 
almost as current as the coin of the realm. The 
vast quantity of bronze coin which latterly accu- 
mulated here can hardly, however, be accounted 
for in the manner indicated. 

It has been computed that as much as a 
third part of all the bronze coins in circula- 
tion was at one time of foreign origin; while 
another estimate has given the value of such 
foreign money at one hundred thousand pounds. 
By the light of subsequent events, however, 
these estimates appear a little wide of the mark, 
and it may be that they were based upon the 
assumption that the large quantity of foreign 
bronze which circulated in London formed a 
fair index of what was the case throughout the 
whole country. The basis was a wrong one, how- 
ever; for while it is quite certain that neither 
in Scotland nor in Ireland did the bronze coins 
from abroad find any favour, it is also the 
fact that they did not penetrate very far north 
into England. The quantity of foreign bronze 
which flooded the southern parts of England was, 
however, of itself enough, and so enormous as to 
suggest the existence of a systematic importation 
into this country for the sake of the small profit 
accruing on the transaction. Of this, indeed, 
there could be little doubt ; and the circumstance 
soon attracted the attention of the Master of the 
Mint, who is also Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the result that for the purpose of making 
provision against practices of this kind, a special 
clause was inserted in the Customs Amendment 
Act of 1886, giving power to Her Majesty to issue 
a proclamation prohibiting the importation of any 
foreign coin. In the exercise of this power, a 
royal proclamation was issued on the 24th March 
last, prohibiting the importation into the United 
Kingdom of ‘all coins coined in any foreign 
country other than gold or silver coins ;’? and by 
this step no further systematic importation of 
foreign coins resembling pence or pence is 
— by the authorities. 

he first result of the proclamation was one 
which the poeenene had hardly foreseen, for, 
although the ukase was directed against the 
wholesale importation of foreign bronze, and, as 


was rag: oye explained, not against its cir- 
culation, the fact that such coins had been pro- 
claimed, and would not be accepted at any of the 
government offices, was sufficient to create a scare 
in the minds of the public. In short, the circula- 
tion of foreign bronze coins became suddenly 
arrested, and for the moment the coins were prac- 
tically valueless to their possessors. Tradesmen 
and others in business declined flatly to receive 
such coins in payment for goods ; and the public 
soon became alive to the necessity of carefully 
scanning their change, to avoid having any of the 
proclaimed stuff foisted on them. All this, of 
course, told very hardly on the poorer classes, and 
all the signs of a panic were fast assuming form. 
Fortunately, the government readily recognised 
the importance of the situation, and, seeing that 
the proclamation had given rise to a general 
unwillingness on the part of the public to receive 
the foreign bronze coins in circulation, speedily 
made arrangements, in pursuance of an announce- 
ment made in the House of Commons on the 14th 
of April, for their receipt in exchange for cash 
or stamps, from the 18th of April to the 31st of 
May, at any post-office in the United Kingdom, 
at the rate of thirteen ten-centime pieces, or 
twenty-six five-centime pieces, to the shilling, no 
less quantity than sixpence-worth being received. 
This step had the desired effect of restoring 
public confidence ; and, as was to be expected, the 
foreign coins poured into the post-office in huge 
numbers. 

The period during which the public were per- 
mitted to tender their French pennies, &c, at the 
various post-offices was, as can imagined, an 
exceedingly busy one at the chief offices in London ; 
for the coins came rolling in day after day in 
ton loads ; and as soon as they were received, they 
had to be counted, weighed, tied up in sacks, and 
conveyed to the royal Mint. This caused a great 
addition to the work of the cash branch of the 
Post-oflice, and although there were no actual all- 
night sittings, yet late hours were freely indulged 
in during the period referred to. Curious and 
interesting, too, were many of the coins that were 
sent up; and many persons, we believe, in ignor- 
ance embraced the opportunity of disposing of 
bronze coins for which at any time they might 
have received a higher value trom a coin-dealer. 
Bronze coins of all countries and various dates 
flowed in ; and the Post-oflice, interpreting its in- 
structions in the most liberal spirit, accepted them 
all. Even defaced coins, and many such there 
were too, chiefly defaced with the advertisements 
of enterprising firms, were not rejected. The 
term of grace, as it may be styled, expired on the 
3lst May ; and, as need hardly perhaps be said, 
the great rush of foreign bronze holders to the 
Post-oflices took place at the beginning of the 
period. But in every circumstance of life there 
are people to be found who are always too late, 
and the present case was no exception, for applica- 
tions continued to come in for some little time 
after the 3lst of May for permission to exchange 
foreign bronze, which appear in each case to 
have been granted; and it was thus not until 
about the middle of June that the labours of the 
Post-office in regard to the foreign bronze coinage 
came to an end. 

At the Mint, as well as at the Post-office, the 
measure adopted by the government for ridding 
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the country of the foreign bronze coins in circula- 
tion gave rise to a considerable increase of work, 
although, probably, not to so great an extent as 
at the latter-named department ; for, so far as we 
can gather, it has not yet been finally decided in 
what manner the coins received shall be disposed 
of. They may either be returned in bulk to the 
countries whence they originally came, or they 
may be melted down at the Mint and manufac- 
tured into current coins of the realm. There 
would probably, it seems, be a slight loss to the 
country if the latter course were adopted; but 
notwithstanding this, we believe that the decision 
of the government is, for several reasons, likel 
to be in favour of it. As showing how muc 
foreign bronze coin was in circulation here at the 
time that the government took steps in the matter, 
and also as affording some idea of the work per- 
formed both at the Post-office and the Royal Mint 
in connection with it, we may mention that the 
quantity of such coin now lying at the Mint is 
something like fifty tons in weight, and twenty- 
one thousand two hundred pounds in value. 

In conclusion, it but remains to add that, as in 
illustration of the old adage, that it’s an ill wind 
which profits nobody, if the proclamation against 
the wholesale importation of foreign bronze coin 
at first bore hardly on the poorer classes, it cer- 
tainly proved a source of profit to the owners of 
those automatic machines which are rapidly becom- 
ing so popular in this country. After the pro- 
clamation referred to, and before the government 
decided — allowing a term of grace, people 
possessing French pennies and other foreign bronze 
coins eagerly availed themselves of this ready 
manner of disposing of their foreign coins. The 
foreign bronze question was certainly not without 
its amusing aspect, when we remember how at 
that time the public suddenly displayed a pre- 
dilection for chocolate, butter-scotch, cigarettes, 
and other such-like cheap luxuries, which other- 
wise they might no doubt have denied themselves. 
Just then, indeed, there seemed to be a mania for 
buying postcards, toffee, chocolate, matches, or 
trying one’s weight—all which was to be had of 
these machines by dropping the inevitable penny 
into the slit. To the observant, of course the 
reason was obvious; and one firm alone, we are 
told, benefited by this suddenly developed mania 
by taking three hundred pounds-worth more in 
French pennies in a week than they would have 
done hal these once familiar coins not been pro- 
claimed in this country. 


AN EXECUTIONER’S SWORD. , 


Four years ago I spent a winter in a city in the 
south of Germany, where I made the acquaintance 
of an antiquary who was very old and bedridden, 
and had no relations, no one to care for him but 
an old housekeeper. The man had belonged to 
the town-council, and had spent his life in collect- 
ing curiosities connected with the history of his 
town. Among his treasures, above his bed was 
the city executioner’s sword, much notched. This 
sword was six feet long, with a huge handle, to 
be grasped with two hands, and with an iron 
ornamented knob as counterpoise at the end of 
the handle. 

How life is made up of lost opportunities ! 
How much of the criminal history of the city 


might I not have learned, if I had paid longer 
visits to Herr Schreiber, and listened to his 
account of the notches in the blade, to each of 
which a ghastly history attached. But the anti- 
quary’s bedroom measured fifteen feet by seven, 
and the window was hermetically sealed ; more- 
over, there was a stove in the room, and—Herr 
Schreiber himself always. 

‘Ach, mein Herr! do you see dis great piece 
broken out of de blade? Dat vas caused by a 
voman’s neck. De executioner could not cut it 
drough ; her neck vas harder dan his sword. 
She vas a very vicked voman: she poisoned 
her fader.—Do you see dis littel nick? Dis 
vas made by a great trater to the Emperor and 
Vaterland. I vill tell you all about it’ 

But I never heard all the stories: I should 
have been suffocated had I stayed to listen ; but 
I found, whenever I called on my friend, that my 
eyes invariably turned to the sword+it was so 
huge, it was so notched, and had such a gruesome 
history. Poor old Schreiber, I knew, would have 
to bow his neck before long under the scythe of 
Time. How he hung on in that stuffy room under 
the great sword so long was a marvel to me, 
and would be pronounced impossible by sanitary 
authorities in England. Nevertheless, he did live 
on for a twelvemonth after I left the town. 
When about to depart, I said to the English 
chaplain : ‘Old Schreiber can’t last long; he must 
smother shortly. Keep an eye on the sword for 
me, there’s a good fellow. He has left every- 
thing to the housekeeper.’ 

A twelvemonth after, as I was about to leave 
England for a run into Bohemia, I got a letter 
from the chaplain: ‘Schreiber is dead. I have 
the sword.’ I wired at once to him: ‘Send it me 
to my inn at Aix-la-Chapelle. Will pick it up on 
my way home.’ 

So I went on my way rejoicing, ascended the 
Rhine to Mainz, trained to Nuremberg, and 
passed through the gap of the Bohemian moun- 
tain-chain to Pilsen, and on to Prague, where I 
spent a week, and where, by the way, I cut these 
two advertisements from a newspaper: ‘A lite- 
rary lady would like to meet a literary gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Prose preferred, as 
the lady is a poetess, and contrasts generally har- 
monise best—matrimonially.’ The other: ‘Two 
young German officers, feeling lonely, desire to 
make the acquaintance of two young ladies of 
good education, pleasing manners, and good looks. 
Private fortunes a sine qué non. atrimonial 
views not excluded.’ 

Prague, in fact, forms two hostile camps—the 
Czechs and the German Austrians. They have 
separate theatres, separate cafés, separate news- 
papers, and deal at shops of their separate nation- 
alities. If they could, they would decompose the 
atmosphere into its constituent gases, and the 
Germans inhale the oxygen, and the Czechs the 
nitrogen—which would perhaps be the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

But to return to my sword. After six weeks 
in Bohemia and Silesia, I descended the Rhine to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and arrived at my inn. 

‘Dere is vun vunderful chest come for you, 
said the landlord. ‘Ve vas not very comfortable 
to take him in. Ve keep him, dough.’ 

And no wonder. The chest was shaped some- 
what like the coffin of a very tall man. 
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‘Vat ish he? He have been here four veek 
and doe days.—Dere is no schmell.’ 

‘I cannot take that thing—I really cannot. It 
is preposterous. How could the chaplain have 
put my sword into the hands of an undertaker ? 
—Get me a hammer; I will knock the case to 
pieces.’ 

Now, there was a reason why the chest should 
assume the shape of a coffin—that was, because 
of the crosspiece between the handle and the 
blade. My name and address were on the lid at 
om place where usually goes the so-called ‘ breast- 
plate.’ 

The host of my inn, the waiters, the porter, 
the boots, all stood in breathless curiosity to see 
the box opened, and when the sword was exposed 
—‘Ach!’ exclaimed the host gravely, ‘I vas 
right—dere vas no schmell, because dere could 
be no schmell.’ 

I could ‘not see the force of this reasoning, 
remembering Herr Schreiber’s room, and how 
long the sword had been in it; and allowing that 
there is no porosity in tempered steel, still, the 
black velvet casing of the handle might have 
absorbed a considerable amount of Schreiberian 
bacteria, bacilli, or whatever it is that physiolo- 
gists assert to be so nasty and so ubiquitous, and 
so set on finding out our weak places and hitting 
us there, as swordfish ‘go’ at whales, 

I had got my sword out of its coffin, but had 
not considered what to do with it next, and I 
found myself in as great a difficulty as before. 
I got a porter to convey it for me to the station, 
and he placed it in the first-class waiting-room 
with the iron counterpoise on the floor, beside a 
divan, and leaned the tip of the blade against the 
wall. There it was allowed to remain; and I 
walked about, —— that it did not belong 
tome. Presently, a well-dressed, very stately lady 
—she was a Crdjfin (countess)—came in, stalked 
to'the divan, and seated herself on it, very up- 
right, without observing the sword. She opened 
a reticule and produced a lace-edged handker- 
chief, with which she proceeded to dust the velvet 
of her dress, and in so doing, with the end of her 
delicately shod foot, touched the counterpoise. 
At once the sword-blade began to grate against 
the wall. She looked up suddenly, saw the huge 
notched executioner’s sword descending upon her 
bowed neck, uttered a little scream, sprang to her 
feet and ran, fleet as a rabbit, across the waiting- 
room ; whilst down its full length after her wit 
a clang fell the weapon—followed by a burst of 
laughter from every one in the room but the 
countess. 

After this, I took the sword up and marched 
on the platform with it at my side. This I will 
say for it—that, considering its size and weight, 
it is easily carried; for not only is there the 
crosspiece as hand-guard, but above this is a 
crescent worked in the iron, the horns extending 
with the convexity towards the point of the blade. 
By putting a couple of fingers under these horns, 
the sword is carried at the side, pommel down- 
wards, blade up, with perfect ease, the balance 
is so true. Some difficulty attended the getting 
into the carriage with the sword ; I had to enter 
backwards and bring my sword in after me, 
passengers keeping judiciously out of its reach 
till it was safely brought within. 

Not the Douvres-Calais that day! only that 


horrible little narrow boat that always upsets 
me—and I—such an heroic being, bearing the 
mighty medieval sword, an object of wonder and 
questioning to sailors, douaniers, passengers alike. 
As it happened, I was the sole individual on 
board whose inner organs had not their sea-legs 
on this occasion. I lay on a bench upon deck, 
hugging my executioner’s sword, and faintly call- 
ing: ‘A basin, please.’ Two ruftians—I can call 
them nothing else—paced the deck, smoking, and 
passed me every forty seconds. If there is a 
thing which tumbles a human being of a highly- 
strung nervous temperament over when he feels 
squeamish, it is the occasional whiff of a cigar. 
Then, added to the occasional whiff, were occa- 
sional catches of derogatory remarks, which came 
home to me as unpleasantly as did the tobacco: 
‘A chap with a sword like that should live up 
to it, and not grovel over a basin’—And a 
quotation from the Burial of Sir John Moore: 
‘He lay like a warrior taking his rest.’ 

My spine, with the pitching and _ vibration 
of the vessel, felt not like a spinal column, but 
like a loose string of beads. If by swallowing 
the sword I could have acquired stamina, I should 
have tried it; but I did not think I could keep 
it down. At length, with a pasty face, blear-eyes, 
liver-coloured lips, a hathened hat, a dripping and 
torn waterproof, reeling, holding my ticket in my 
teeth, the sword in one hand and my portmanteau 
in the other, looking like a dynamitard every 
inch, and at once pounced on and overhauled by 
the police and customs-oflicers, I staggered ashore. 
Having that sword was as much as proclaiming 
that 1 had infernal machines about me some- 
where, and even my pockets were not sacred. 
Having turned out all my insides at sea, I had 
to turn out my exterior pockets and portmanteaus 
now. It was monstrous. That was not all. I 
am sure a detective followed me to town. When 
I got into a hansom at Charing Cross, the sword 
would go nowhere except between my knees, with 
the blade shooting up between the reins of the 
driver high above the top of the conveyance. I 
caused great amusement as I drove through the 
streets of London thus. 

The sword is at rest now, lodged on my stair- 
case, and of one thing I am sure: no one is likely 
to run away with it. I have lost curiosities, too 
tempting for specialists to keep their fingers from ; 
but no one will carry away my sword. I shall 
go, but the sword will remain. 


SOME BURMESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Waar on earth has happened in the village? 
I put this question to myself, for want of any one 
else to speak to, as I scramble hastily from 
under the mosquito curtain about two o'clock one 
morning, and go to the veranda to see what has 
prompted the peaceable inhabitants of Setgone to 
raise such an appalling din at this hour of all the 
twenty-four. The compound of my bungalow 
is skirted by the village, but it is far too dark 
to make out what has given rise to the uproar 
which has brought me out of bed; so I dress 
hurriedly, speculating on the probable cauée. 
Either a universal free fight is in progress, or 


the villagers by common consent have selected a 
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this unseemly hour to execute general repairs to 
their household cooking-pots. These are the only 
two possibilities that suggest themselves to my 
half-awakened faculties, and the sight that greets 
my eyes when I reach the one street the village 
consists of, does not help me in arriving at a 
solution. Every house is lighted up with tin 
and earthenware lamps, and every man, woman, 
and child is actively engaged in the apparently 
purposeless occupation of making the greatest 
possible noise with the most efficient available 
means. Gongs, pots, huge wooden clappers, drums, 
trumpets, and other unmusical instruments, are 
in full chorus. Every one is striving to drown 
his neighbour’s contribution to the general din, 
and players whose instruments do not demand 
the aid of their lungs, exert those organs with 
much diligence in the utterance of fearful and 
blood-curdling howls. 

A large number of the male residents have 
climbed to the roofs of their houses, presumably 
to make their share of the noise as widely audible 
as they can; and every one is so completely 
absorbed in the pursuit, that I walk half-way 
through the village without meeting any one cap- 
able of answering a question, At length a caper- 
ing figure reels up against me as it dances back- 
wards across the raised pathway in the middle of 
the street. It is armed with a large oblong drum, 
and is hammering thereon a spirited bass accom- 
paniment to a tempest of shrill screams. The 
musician pauses suddenly as I stop, and, to my 
surprise, reveals the features of the meek little 
copying clerk who, in the office, sits all day on 
his stool as quietly as a mouse. 

‘What is all this row about, Shway Pho?’ I 
ask without ceremony. 

Shway Pho looks sheepish, and stares at his 
drum, as though he contemplated seeking refuge 
from my curiosity inside it. Then he grins 
faintly. ‘The Burmese people think this noise 
is good to drive away the kala nah [cholera], 
sir.’ 

‘Oh, has any one in Setgone got cholera?’ 

‘All right now, sir—they are dead,’ is the glib 
but startling reply. 

He means of course that every one else is ‘all 
right ;? but Shway Pho’s limited knowledge of 
English often makes his expressions a trifle am- 
biguous. Further queries elicit the information 
that a boatman named Moung Lan, his wife Mah 
Khin, and a little boy of Moung Wah’s, have 
all succumbed to this disease, so inevitably fatal 
to the native it attacks. 

‘Where is Moung Than?’ I ask, naming another 
clerk, whose steadiness and good conduct I fre- 
quently hold up to his juniors by way of example. 
‘What is Moung Than doing to-night ?” 

Shway Pho explodes in rapturous giggles, and 
— with careful exactness to a spot on a neigh- 

uring roof, whereon the decorous, the sedate 
Moung Than is seated, devoting all his energies 
to the flagellation of a huge iron pot with a 
bamboo. Shway Pho’s malicious delight at being 
able to exhibit his senior in this undignified 
position is intense. He has, like most of his race, 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and is greatly 
tickled by my undisguised astonishment at finding 
the ‘model clerk’ where he is. 

The English-speaking Burman does not like 
to be caught joining in the superstitious doings 


of his fellows, so, as Moung Than is too’ much 
absorbed in his business to notice me, I tell 
Shway Pho to call him down, and continue my 
walk through the village. It is the same through- 
out. Every soul is engaged with all his might 
in the creation and maintenance of the most deaf- 
ening and confusing din I have ever heard. 

Presently, Moung Than joins me, breathless 
but respectful; and we walk on together to a 
patch of jungle beyond the village, where the 
uproar is tempered by distance, and it is possible 
to make one’s voice heard without raising it to its 
highest pitch. You must always ask an educated 
Burman what ‘they’ are doing, when you refer 
to the employment in which he has been engaged 
with his more ignorant fellows. He is much 
more likely to be confidential if your mode of 
address implies that you consider him their supe- 
rior, It appears from his report that the Set- 
gone people are anxious about the cholera, for 
the Indian coolies whose lines are a few hundred 
yards from the village have lately had several 
fatal cases, and the three deaths amongst the 
Burmese had established something resembling a 
scare. 

‘But what good will all this noise do?’ I ask 
in desperation. 

Moung Than hoarsely explains, ‘These people, 
sir, think that a bad spirit has caused this sick- 
ness ; therefore, upon that account they must 
make much noise, that he may become frightened 
and run away.’ 

This was concise, and so far satisfactory ; but 
the din was quite as brisk now as it was when 
it first disturbed me, and I rather anxiousl 
asked how long it usually took to frighten oh 
spirits, 

*T cannot tell, said my informant. ‘But,’ he 
considerately added, ‘when the people are tired, 
they will stop.’ 

That was something to be thankful for, at all 
events ; but they showed no signs of fatigue yet, 
and I made some remark of the kind to Moung 
Than. 

‘Soon they will be tired ; but this noise must 
continue four or five nights, sir—until the nat- 
soh [evil spirit] is quite gone, sir.’ 

is was not reassuring to a man who worked 
hard all day and earned his rest at night; but 
there was still the consolation of knowing that if 
the ‘nat-soh’ resembled humanity so far as to 
possess ears, and owned as much sense of harmony 
as a pariah dog, it would not voluntarily stay 
long. It was inconceivable that any spirit could 
withstand such a terrible notice of eviction, 

‘Good-night, sir, said Moung Than, beginning 
to move off in the direction of the village. ‘I 
shall now go to my house to sleep, sir.’ 

I walked leisurely back after his retreating 
figure, and it crossed my mind that the clerk was 
in a violent hurry to get to bed. His haste was 
explained by his reappearance on his own roof 
dekchee and bamboo in hand, doing his best to 
compensate for lost time. 

I returned to my bungalow, and presently the 
commotion began to die away ; individual efforts 
became more and more apparent, shouting ceased, 
and at length silence once more reigned over 
Setgone. 

Next morning discovered the villagers again 
busily engaged on their roofs, but this time to 
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repair the damage last night’s orgies had caused. 
The frail thatches of dhwnny and bamboo had 
suffered severely, being by no means equal to sup- 

rting the proprietors in their gambols thereon 
in a high state of excitement. Indeed, the general 
aspect of Setgone was so dilapidated as to suggest 
the recent passage of a cyclone. : 

I believe ‘occupation of the mind and body’ 
is warmly recommended as a means of fending 
off the ravages of an epidemic. How far the 
Burmese specific can be held to afford mental 
employment, I leave readers to decide for them- 
selves, but even Burmese ingenuity could not 
devise a more cheerful and exhilarating means of 
bodily exercise, so perhaps their method of deal- 
ing with cholera is less foolish than it appears. 
Whether it was due to the energetic measures | 
have described, or to the immediate closing of a 
well whose water was found to be impure, I can- 
not say, but certain it is that for many months 
Setgone was free from disease. Closing the well 
was productive of much grumbling in the village, 
ti a troublesome display of British pre- 
udice. 

; ‘If it was the water, said the old headman in 
his impressive way, ‘why did not we all get 
cholera ?’ 

Being bad at riddles, I could not answer this 
simple Fone and persisting in my refusal to 
reopen the well, incurred much odium from the 
villagers, who had now to walk fifty yards farther 
to obtain their daily supplies. I am afraid the 
Setgonians regard me still as a wicked impostor, 
who thus revenged himself upon them because 
he was kept awake for a few nights by their own 
wise precautions. 

The poor Burman is sadly bothered by the 
number of nats who perpetually hover about him 
to bring misfortune and trouble upon his head ; 
however, by dint of propitiatory offerings, and by 
studying the well-known idiosyncrasies of the 
more malignant spirits, so as to avoid wounding 
their susceptibilities, he gets along fairly well— 
much better than any Indian race. Besides, 
although strict Buddhists disapprove of his regard 
for the nats’ feelings, it is generally acknowledged 
that the presence of a phoongyee (Buddhist priest) 
or other pious man is enough to render the bad 
spirits incapable of mischief. And as wearers of 
the yellow robe are to be found everywhere, the 
nats are less troublesome than might be expected. 
Indeed, if you go the right way to work, there 
are few ills and dangers of life that cannot be 
avoided in Burma. Some of the Wise Men have 
such marvellous powers, and are so willing to 
exercise them for a trifling consideration, that it 
is your own fault if you run unnecessary risks, 
I became thaynat hpee ag gr myself for five 
rupees; and nothing but a foolish regard for 
appearances deterred me from main another 
= charm tattooed in red spots round my neck 

y a celebrated sayah (teacher or professor), who 
kindly offered his services. I remained satisfied 
with my gun-charm, however, and by showing it 
accidentally in camp one night, heard some in- 
structive particulars. Such a thing in a European’s 
hands could not escape notice, and an old Burman 
near me at once begged Posie gr to examine 
it. I gave it him with feigned hesitation, and 
with injunctions to be careful, allowed it to be 
handed round to all the men, The charm itself 


was a tiny figure of Gaudama in a sitting attitude, 
carved in ivory, and not much exceeding a large 
pea in size. Under my directions, my Soseen 
servant had procured it from a phoongyee, as if for 
himself. 

‘Does your honour always wear it?’ asked the 
man who had last examined the charm, and now 
it me in both 

must always carry it in the jungle,’ I gravel 

‘Yes, your honour.’ 

He readily assented when I asked to see his 
talisman, and produced from some remote corner 
of his clothing a very dirty bundle of rags as 
large as a racket ball, which swathed a little tin 
pill-box in half-a-dozen wrappings. The box con- 
tained a figure similar to mine, and was examined 
with reverence by the men round. 

‘Who gave you that?’ I asked. 

‘The phoongyce near Thitboungyee. I paid six 
rupees for it.’ . 

‘And are you quite safe with that one ?’ 

‘It is the best. I can get other kinds for three 
rupees ; but they are not good; I should want 
many of them,’ 

He was wandering from the point, so I brought 
him back to it. ‘If I fire at you with my gun, 
would you be hurt ?’ 

‘Your honour’s gun always goes off, said the 
old man, rather resenting the prospect of facing 
a gun he had not seen miss fire once in a long 
day’s duck-shooting. 

‘Well, then, what would happen if a dacoit 
fired at you? Would he miss you?’ 

‘Oh, his gun would not go off” was the reply 
in a tone of conviction.—‘ This is the best charm 
that can be got,’ insisted the owner plaintively, 
again, 

‘His gun would burst, put in a gray-haired 
Burman on the other side of the fire, in a sepul- 
chral voice—‘the dacoit’s gun would certainly 
burst.’ 

I handed back the charm, and asked to see any 
others the men had with them. All had curious 
devices tattooed on various parts of the breast and 
shoulders, and the majority had more material 
charms inserted under the skin, where they 
formed smooth and unsightly lumps like huge 
warts, These the owners admitted had been 
acquired from sayahs of the occult arts, and con- 
sisted of magic spells inscribed upon scraps of 
ivory, silver, lead, and, in one case, gold. The 
more precious metal did not, however, confer 
greater immunity from danger than other sub- 
stances, the value of such charms depending |\ 
altogether upon the spells written on them. 

“f should like to become dah hpee’ (sword- 
proof), I said, after comparing notes on the value 
of the gun-charms. 

‘Oh, that is easy. Your honour must eat the 
medicine to become dah-proof,’ said two or three 
at once; for all were now interested in the dis- 
cussion, and were satisfied that my inquiries were. 
bona fide. 

‘What is the medicine made of ?’ I asked. 

‘We cannot tell. The phoongyee can make and 
give it to your honour.’ 

‘I must get some at once,’ I continued ; ‘but I 
do not like to eat it.’ 

There was a slight laugh at this show of 
squeamishness on my part, and after a pause, a 
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young man suggested that I might place it in a 
ittle bag and wear it round my neck. 

‘It is not very good like that,’ said the old 
man who had first seen my charm. ‘His honour 
might be wounded if he did not eat the medi- 
cine,’ 

The speaker was evidently regarded as an 
authority on the subject, for the others murmured 
assent, and the young Burman did not press his 
proposition further. 

he ‘medicine,’ carefully wrapped in leaves, was 
afterwards brought to me as a present by one’ 
of my jungle friends. It appeared to consist of | 
dried leaves or bark finely powdered, and had | 
the faint smell one might expect from such a 
substance. There was only sufficient to cover a_ 
rupee, but I was assured that the quantity was 
more than enough, if I would only eat it. To 
satisfy the thoughtful donor, I undertook to do | 
so, but my Burmese servant considerately stole 
the precious compound that evening, and so spared 
me the ordeal. 

The Burman’s faith in these charms is very 
deep-rooted, and in spite of frequent and painful | 
demonstrations of their fallibility, he does not | 
seem to lose confidence in their magical properties. | 
An excuse can readily be found for their failure | 
to protect the holder, and even the injured man | 
is the first to explain how it happened that his | 
talisman did not fulfil his expectations. 

The late Mr St Barbe, who was shot by dacoits, | 
was credited with the possession of powerful | 
charms against violent death, for which he was | 
chiefly indebted to his great stature and personal | 
strength. Long after his cruel death, I asked a. 
native official, in the course of a conversation on | 
such things, how he could account for the failure | 
of Mr St Barbe’s charms to preserve his life. | 

The man stooped towards me, and in an awe- | 
struck whisper, asked: ‘Did not his honour the 
Big Deputy-commissioner carry his man to the | 
boat when he was wounded and could not. 
walk | 

I assented. It was an act that would have | 
gained a soldier the Victoria Cross. | 

‘The blood from the shot-wound fell upon his | 
honour ; therefore, it was easy to kill him. His | 
charm was no use after that” The man drew 
back, and shaking his head, gravely repeated, | 
‘After the blood from the wounded man touched 
his honour, it was no use—no use.’ 

‘Then, if the blood from a bullet-wound 
touches a man who is thaynat hpee, his charm | 
is spoiled ?’ 

‘Yes; it is spoiled. He must then get another 
one.’ 

‘And is it the same with a charm against dah- | 
wound 

‘Yes; it is the same.’ 

The man appeared quite satisfied that his state- | 
ment was true, and was perfectly open in answer- | 
ing me. It would seem that the blood from a, 
dah-wound would destroy a dah-charm, but not 
one against the gun, and vice versi. He was con- 
fident that his own talismans would withstand 
any reasonable test, but demurred strongly when 
I suggested a trial. It would be time to test 
their virtue when he met with dacoits, he said ; 
and laughingly declined to continue discussing 
the subject with so earnest a secker after 
magical truths as I appeared to be. 


A book could readily be filled with an account 
of Burmese superstitions and magic theories ; but 
I have contented myself with a reference to the 
two that come most frequently under the notice 
of Europeans in that country, and do not perhaps 
differ widely from the beliefs proline held 
amongst other half-civilised races. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAPER, 


The rapid decay of er from the attacks of 
insects and germs of decay, combined with the 
high price ruling for parchment, have resulted in 
an attempt.to render common paper indestructible 
by special preparation in manufacture, care being 
taken that the antiseptic treatment shall not affect 
deleteriously the usefulness of the paper for writ- 
ing or printing, or damage any particular shade or 
colour it may possess, To this end, a chemical 
compound, prepared by the distillation of coal-tar, 
and known under the name of Resorcin, is em- 
ployed, in the proportion of one part by weight to 
two thousand parts by weight of rags, jute, straw, 
and the other materials usually utilised in paper 
manufacture. The resorcin is added either during 
the washing and cutting to which these ingre- 
dients are subjected prior to their reduction to 
pulp; or, if found more convenient, the admix- 
ture can be made directly with the pulp. The 
oil of the Lucalyptus globulus, better known as the 
blue gum-tree of Australia, is afterwards added, 
rendering the paper pleasanter both to touch and 
smell, and imparting to it a slight perfume. 
By such means, all fungi germs, of decay, &c., 
are destroyed on coming into contact with the 

aper, and the indestructibility of the material is 
Insured. 


SHE FORGOT HER WRONGS. 


Yes, she forgot them !—Angry words 
That cut the heart like sharpest swords ; 
Yes, she forgot them !—Unjust deeds, 
The wrong that envy surely breeds 

In meaner natures; but no stir 

Of baser passions marred in her 

The conquering power of purer thought, 
Ever remembering Who had taught : 
‘Father, they know not what they do; 
Forgive them !’—and she wished it so. 
Wrongs, she forgot them, one by one, 
Though never yet a kindness done. 


A generous act, a kindly speech, 
Would seem her very soul to reach, 
And there remain a lasting thought 
To be with happy memories fraught ; 
Unlike cold natures, proud and vain, 
In gratitude she felt no pain, 

But rather joy, which on her face 
Its lines of light knew how to trace. 
I wonder, did she long ago 

Learn lessons of unfathomed woe, 
That she forgets her wrongs alone, 
But never once a kindness done ! 
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